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In  the  summer  of  1917  Britain  was  under 
siege.  German  submarines  had  been 
causing  havoc  on  the  seas  for  three  years, 
but  a  direct  terror  struck  as  Gotha 
bombers  attacked  London.  The  government 
immediately  appointed  a  committee  to 
study  this  threat.  On  August  17,  1917  the 
committee  unequivocally  recommended  cre¬ 
ating  an  independent  airforce.  In  proposing 
what  became  the  Royal  Air  Force  (FIAF),  the 
committee  relied  on  reason,  not  precedent. 
Because  the  origins  of  the  first  armies  and 
navies  are  not  similarly  documented,  the 
RAF  provides  a  case  study  of  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  a  new  branch  of  the  military.  Any 


explanation  of  why  the  United  States  needs 
an  air  force  can  be  illuminated  by  surveying 
the  history  of  warfare  since  1914,  starting 
with  the  way  in  which  a  group  of  army  and 
naval  officers  brought  an  independent  air 
force  into  being. 

On  the  Basis  of  Reason 

Britain  created  the  world's  first  indepen¬ 
dent  air  force  as  a  response  to  air  raids  on  its 
cities  during  World  War  I.1  Prime  Minister 
Lloyd  George  formed  a  "Committee  on  Air 
Organization  and  Home  Defence  Against  Air 
Raids"  and  staffed  it  with  army  and  naval  of¬ 
ficers  in  order  to  turn  the  problem  over  to 
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military  experts.  The  committee,  under  Field 
Marshal  Jan  Christian  Smuts,  recounted  the 
"acute  controversies"  between  separate  army 
and  naval  air  arms  over  how  military  air- 
power  should  be  organized.  It  noted  that  ex¬ 
isting  air  services,  the  Royal  Flying  Corps  of 
the  army  and  the  Royal  Navy  Air  Service, 
were  used  like  artillery— to  accomplish  tasks 
assigned  by  their  re- 
ultimately  the  foremost  reason  spective  services.  These 

for  establishing  an  air  force  organizations  were  not 
J_.  .  capable  of  establishing 

was  national  survival  po|icy  or  p|anning  and 

conducting  major  air 
operations  since  they  lacked  expertise, 
means,  and  especially  authority.2  The  re¬ 
quirement  to  form  an  autonomous  air  force, 
however,  was  clear  to  the  committee: 

Essentially  the  position  of  an  air  service  is  quite 
different  from  that  of  the  artillery  arm,  to  pursue  our 
comparison;  artillery  could  never  be  used  in  war  ex¬ 
cept  as  a  weapon  in  military  or  naval  or  air  opera¬ 
tions.  It  is  a  weapon,  an  instrument  ancillary  to  a 
service,  but  could  not  be  an  independent  service  itself. 
Air  Service,  on  the  contrary,  can  be  used  as  an  inde¬ 
pendent  means  of  war  operations. . . .  Unlike  artillery, 
an  air  fleet  can  conduct  extensive  operations  far  from, 
and  independently  of,  both  Army  and  Navy.3 

The  soldiers  and  sailors  who  comprised 
the  Smuts  committee  focused  on  the  needs 
of  the  country  rather  than  the  demands  of 
their  services.  The  committee  realized  that 
both  services  were  fully  competent  in  their 
respective  fields,  but  neither  was  "specially 
competent"  to  devise  and  direct  the  indepen¬ 
dent  air  operations  Britain  planned  for  1918.4 
In  recommending  creation  of  a  separate  air 
force,  these  officers  ensured  that  strong  air 
support  would  be  available  to  both  the  army 
and  the  navy.  Their  expressed  reasoning  was 
farsighted,  objective,  and  comprehensive. 

Strategic  perils  on  the  near  horizon  were 
their  first  consideration.  The  committee  rea¬ 
soned  that  a  national  air  force  was  needed  to 
fully  develop  the  new  technology,  organize 
forces  to  make  the  most  of  that  technology, 
and  employ  those  forces  to  make  the  greatest 
possible  contribution  to  the  war.  Their  delib¬ 
erate  focus  on  the  implements  of  air  warfare 
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was  timely  and  crucial,  since  all  the  belliger¬ 
ents  were  approaching  a  point  of  exhaustion 
and  beginning  to  see  the  military  revolution 
at  hand:  "Manpower  in  its  war  use  will  more 
and  more  tend  to  become  subsidiary  and 
auxiliary  to  . . .  mechanical  power."5 

Organization  was  another  considera¬ 
tion.  The  committee  made  eight  recommen¬ 
dations  in  its  report  to  the  Prime  Minister. 
The  first  was  to  create  a  ministry  for  air,  a 
cabinet  department  equal  in  status  to  those 
of  the  army  and  navy.  The  second  was  to 
form  an  air  staff  "equipped  with  the  best 
brains  and  practical  experience  available."6 
An  air  department  was  the  first  step  in  build¬ 
ing  a  national  air  force;  manning  the  service 
with  air  professionals  was  necessary  to  make 
it  function. 

Effectiveness  and  efficiency  were  the 
third  consideration.  The  report  surveyed  the 
field  of  possibilities  for  organizing  an  air 
force  and  discarded  each  option  that  could 
have  the  effect  of  reducing  national  air 
strength  and  effectiveness.  In  sum,  the  com¬ 
mittee  determined  that  an  air  force  was 
essential.  The  officers  who  made  these  rec¬ 
ommendations  explicitly  considered  putting 
them  off  until  after  the  war  but  determined 
that  failing  to  create  an  air  force  was  a  risk.7 
Ultimately  the  foremost  reason  for  establish¬ 
ing  an  air  force,  without  precedent  or  evi¬ 
dence  of  modern  airpower  capabilities,  was 
national  survival. 

On  the  Basis  of  Evidence 

When  Congress  passed  the  National  Se¬ 
curity  Act  of  1947  it  had  ample  evidence  to 
justify  an  air  force,  and  nuclear  deterrence 
was  only  the  latest.8  In  the  theaters  of  World 
War  II,  airpower  had  proved  necessary  and 
sometimes  sufficient  to  achieve  major  war 
aims.  The  campaigns  in  the  Southwest  Pa¬ 
cific  provide  excellent  examples  of  joint  air 
operations.  General  Douglas  MacArthur  de¬ 
scribed  Japan's  first  major  defeat  in  the  the¬ 
ater  in  these  words: 

The  outstanding  military  lesson  of  this  cam¬ 
paign  was  the  continuous  calculated  application  of  air 
power,  inherent  in  the  potentialities  of  the  Air  Force, 
employed  in  the  most  intimate  tactical  and  logistical 
union  with  ground  troops.9 

Across  the  globe  at  the  same  time,  Ameri¬ 
can  air  forces  in  Britain  were  attacking  Ger¬ 
man  war  industries  while  others  in  the 
Mediterranean  wrested  control  of  the  air  from 
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the  Luftwaffe,  shielded  surface  forces  from  air 
attack,  supported  a  series  of  amphibious  cam¬ 
paigns,  and  bombed  Axis  oil  supplies.  As  soon 
as  Sicily  was  in  Allied  hands,  the 
Mediterranean  air  effort  was  fo¬ 
cused  on  Italy  to  prepare  for  am¬ 
phibious  landings  at  Salerno  and 
M  essina.  After  six  days  of  concen¬ 
trated  bombing,  Mussolini  was 
overthrown  and  the  Italian  government  sued 
for  peace.  Ground  forces  continued  to  fight  a 
terrible  campaign  in  Italy  in  an  intimate 
union  with  air  forces,  but  only  German  occu¬ 
pation  forces  opposed  them.10 

Two  Axis  belligerents  of  World  War  II— 
Italy  and  Japan— surrendered  after  Allied 
forces  occupied  their  outlying  territories,  but 
before  assaults  on  their  central  homelands 
began.  This  can  be  attributed  to  a  fear  of  air- 
power  or  invasion.  More  precisely,  these  fac¬ 
tors  are  inseparable  since  mastery  of  the  air 
was  a  prerequisite  for  amphibious  operations. 
As  General  Dwight  Eisenhower  remarked  to 
his  son  after  Normandy,  "If  I  didn't  have  air 
supremacy,  I  wouldn't  be  here." 11 

Before  the  campaign  for  Northwest  Eu¬ 
rope  could  begin,  Allied  air  forces  gained  con¬ 
trol  of  the  air  over  the 
theater,  attacked  key 
industries,  and  pre¬ 
vented  the  German 
forces  from  reinforc¬ 
ing  Normandy  after 
D-Day.  As  Allied 
|  forces  advanced,  the 
I  U.S.  9th  Air  Force  op- 
|  erated  primarily  in 
|  support  of  ground 
f  forces  while  the  8th 
|  Air  Force  worked  pri¬ 
ll  marily  far  beyond  the 
°  lines,  creating  long¬ 
term  advantages.  But 
it  would  be  a  mistake 
to  draw  a  sharp  distinction  between  the  mis¬ 
sions  of  tactical  and  strategic  air  forces;  all 
avail  able  forces  worked  together  repeatedly,  as 
overall  needs  required.12 

Allied  air  forces  secured  the  air  over 
every  theater  save  one.  On  the  Eastern  Front, 
neither  Russia  nor  Germany  succeeded  in 
using  air  forces  to  gain  lasting  ascendancy 


over  its  opponents.  Both  used  their  air  re¬ 
sources  primarily  in  a  combined-arms  fash¬ 
ion,  to  support  ground  operations.  By  con¬ 
trast,  the  American  and  British  forces 
centralized  control  of  air  assets  at  thetheater 
level,  alternated  between  independent  and 
supporting  missions  as  needed,  and  created 
higher  opportunities  for  the  overall  cam¬ 
paign.13  The  tactical  and  operational  compe¬ 
tence  demonstrated  by  Soviet  and  German 
air  forces  in  supporting  their  ground  arms 
could  not  make  up  for  strategic  shortfalls  in 
air  planning.  It  would  be  futile  to  try  to  ex¬ 
plain  what  might  have  happened  if  either 
side  had  employed  its  forces  using  a  higher- 
level  construct  of  joint  operations,  but  it  is 
significant  that  the  Eastern  Front  was  by  far 
the  bloodiest  in  World  War  II.14 

A  U.S.  Air  Force 

Thinking  about  a  postwar  air  force 
began  seriously  in  1943,  when  then  Major 
General  Thomas  T.  Handy  of  the  General 
Staff  wrote  a  planning  paper  on  future  de¬ 
fense  needs.  He  pointed  out  the  requirement 
for  "a  complete  correlation  of  national  pol¬ 
icy  with  military  policy  and  the  political 
ends  to  be  sought  with  the  military  means 
to  achieve  them."  General  George  C.  Mar¬ 
shall,  the  Army  Chief  of  Staff,  endorsed  the 
paper  and  made  this  marginal  note:  "I  think 
maintenance  of  sizable  ground  expedi¬ 
tionary  force  probably  impracticable.  Having 
airpowerwill  be  the  quickest  remedy."15 

Handy  and  Marshall  focused  on  future 
policy  needs,  and  then  Vice  President-elect 
Harry  S.  Truman  wrote  presciently  in  1944: 

Our  standing  air  force  will  undoubtedly  remain 
larger  than  ever  before  in  peacetime.  1/l/e  will  need  an 
active  air  force  to  carry  out  the  policing  missions  that 
will  be  required  of  us  by  the  forthcoming  United  Na¬ 
tions  agreement  to  put  out  aggressor  fires  while  they 
are  still  small.  This  air  force  will  be  more  alert  and 
experimental  than  ever  before— it  will  keep  up  with 
the  latest  developments,  and  will  create  developments 
of  its  own.  It  will  be  in  a  constant  stand-by  condition, 
a  powerful  deterrent  to  any  fleet  of  long-range 
bombers  or  salvos  of  su per- robot  bombs  capable  of 
long  flight  and  pinpoint  aim.16 

Note  that  Truman  had  no  knowledge  of 
nuclear  weapons  at  this  time;  he  foresaw 
that  the  future  air  force  would  be  a  "power¬ 
ful  deterrent"  in  itself.17  Fulfilling  this  role 
required  that  this  air  force  be  ready  and  re¬ 
sponsive.18  The  need  for  a  separate  air  force 
was  clearest  to  commanders  at  theater-level 
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who  saw  most  directly  the  benefits  of  em¬ 
ploying  such  forces  both  in  coordinated 
joint  operations  and  in  areas  where  other 
forces  were  absent.  Eisenhower  was  so  con¬ 
vinced  of  the  need  for  a  separate  air  force 
("No  sane  officer  of  any  arm  would  contest 
that  thinking")  that  he  conveyed  this  con¬ 
viction  to  a  meeting  of  the  Army  Staff  in  De¬ 
cember  1945,  saying: 

the  Air  Commander  and  his  staff  are  an  organization 
coordinate  with  and  coequal  to  the  land  forces  and 
the  Navy.  I  realize  there  can  be  other  individual  opin¬ 
ions.  . . .  But  that  seems  to  be  so  logical  from  all  of 
our  experiences  in  this  war— such  an  inescapable  con¬ 
clusion— that  I  for  one  can't  entertain  any  longer  any 
doubt  as  to  its  wisdom.19 

The  National  Security  Act  of  1947  for¬ 
malized  the  responsibilities  assigned  to  the 
Air  Force,  but  did  not  create  a  monopoly  on 
operating  airforces.  Rather,  it  stipulated  that 
theUnited  States  would  rely  on  theAir  Force 
to  develop  and  apply  airpower.  No  other  ser¬ 
vice  is  so  charged.  With  this  mandate  Con¬ 
gress  established  symmetry  among  services, 
fixing  responsibility  for  developing  and 
maintaining  specialized  military  competence 
in  the  ground,  sea,  and  air  media. 

Creating  the  Department  of  theAir  Force 
and  a  service  within  it  ensured  that  there 
would  be  a  military  arm  responsible  for  nur¬ 
turing  the  potential  of  aviation,  developing 
air  capabilities  to  serve  national  needs,  for¬ 
mulating  and  executing  air  policy  and  strat¬ 
egy,  and  fostering  special  competence  and 
expertise  unique  to  conducting  military  oper¬ 
ations  in  the  air  environment.  Since  the  Air 
Force  was  founded,  the  Nation  has  relied  on 
it  for  deterrence,  combat,  and  early  crisis  re¬ 
sponse  as  well  as  strategic,  operational,  and 
tactical  leverage— and  as  a  way  to  achieve  na¬ 
tional  policy  aims  in  joint  and  combined  op¬ 
erations,  as  it  surely  did  in  1991.20 

The  Gulf  War 

The  accomplishments  of  all  the  services 
in  Desert  Storm  have  been  seriously  under¬ 
valued.  The  Iraqi  military  had  more  combat 
experience  employing  modern  weapons— in¬ 
cluding  precision  guided  munitions,  night 
vision  devices,  recent  generation  artillery 
and  rockets,  cluster  bombs,  laser  designa¬ 
tion,  and  electronic  warfare— than  the  coali¬ 
tion  nations  which  it  faced.  Iraq  had  spent 
and  borrowed  tens  of  billions  of  dollars 
equipping  its  forces  in  its  war  against  Iran 


with  the  goal  of  using  technology  and  fire¬ 
power  to  minimize  casualties.  Some  of  its 
soldiers  and  airmen  had  as  many  as  eight 
years  combat  experience.  Iraq  was  a 
formidable  regional  power  and  well  aware  of 
it.21  These  facts  are  too  often  overlooked  in 
the  light  of  the  swift  collapse  of  Iraqi  forces. 

Allied  operations  could  have  begun  with 
an  air  effort,  frontal  assault,  flanking  attack 
of  any  size,  airborne  operation,  amphibious 
assault,  or  combination  of  these  measures. 
Trevor  N.  Dupuy  analyzed  all  these  possibili¬ 
ties,  projected  casualties,  and  concluded, 
"the  proper  solution  is  to  begin  the  war  with 
the  air  campaign  [to  minimize  casualties]. . . . 
If  this  should  result  in  an  Iraqi  surrender,  so 
much  the  better." 22 

Desert  Storm  was  not  solely  an  Air  Force 
triumph;  it  was  a  modern  warfare  success  in 
which  air  forces  played  a  bigger  part  than  in 
earlier  wars.  It  relied  on  specialized  compe¬ 
tence  in  all  media  of  warfare,  on  excellence 
in  weaponry,  tactics,  logistics,  operational 
art,  and  strategy.  No  amount  of  superiority 
in  one  field  could  have  overcome  deficien¬ 
cies  in  others,  except  at  great  cost.  It  demon¬ 
strated  that  the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United 
States,  when  employed  synergistically,  are 
exceedingly  difficult  to  defend  against. 
Command  at  the  component  level  leveraged 
each  arm  within  a  joint  construct  that  en¬ 
sured  mutual  support  and  created  synergy. 

The  air  component  rapidly  gained  com¬ 
mand  of  the  air,  devastated  Iraqi  command 
and  control,  destroyed  key  strategic  targets 
(including  electrical  power  generation  and 
transportation),  isolated  the  battlefield,  and 
destroyed  about  half  of  Iraq's  firepower  in 
Kuwait— all  before  the  allied  ground  offensive 
began.  But  how  did  having  the  major  share  of 
this  airpower  organized,  trained,  and 
equipped  by  the  Air  Force  make  a  difference? 
Eliot  Cohen  has  pointed  out  that  Air  Force 
dominance  in  planning  air  operations  against 
Iraq  ensured  co  herence  of  the  allied  plan: 

American  defense  planners  should  look  at  what 
happened  and  ask  whether  these  improvisations  do 
not  point  the  way  to  greater  effectiveness.  A  fter  several 
decades  of  insisting  that  "service"  means  “ parochial , " 
military  reformers  might  ponder  the  individual  merits 
of  the  services,  each  of  which  can  pool  a  great  deal  of 
operational  expertise  along  with  a  common  world 
view  and  an  esprit  de  corps  difficult  to  find  among  a 
melange  of  officers.23 
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Had  Gulf  War  operations  been  guided 
by  a  doctrine  calling  for  simultaneous  em¬ 
ployment  of  all  forces,  or  had  air  operations 
been  driven  solely  by  surface  force  support 
requirements,  allied  forces  would  have  suf¬ 
fered  far  more  casualties.  The  Air  Force  en¬ 
sures  that  there  are  always  professionals 
within  the  Armed  Forces  thinking  about 
how  airpower  can  best  serve  joint  forces  and 
the  Nation. 

In  conventional  conflicts  since  World 
War  II  air  forces  have  set  the  conditions  for 
joint  operations,  establishing  advantages 
and  opportunities  for  all  components.  As 
Admiral  William  F.  Halsey  told  Congress 
after  World  War  II:  "The  lesson  from  the  last 
war  that  stands  out  clearly  above  all  the  oth¬ 
ers  is  that  if  you  want  to  go  anywhere  in 
modern  war,  in  the  air,  on  the  sea,  on  the 
land,  you  must  have  command  of  the  air." 24 
This  is  no  less  true  today,  although  space 
supremacy  and  informational  dominance 
have  become  necessary  accompaniments  to 
air  supremacy. 

Many  of  the  reasons  for  creating  an  air 
force  have  not  changed  significantly  since 
the  Smuts  committee  issued  its  report  in 
1917.  First  and  foremost,  an  air  force  exists 
to  develop  and  maintain  special  capacities  to 
promote  and  defend  national  interests  (as 
the  other  services  do,  each  in  a  distinct  way). 
Though  air  attack  on  the  United  States 
seems  a  remote  possibility,25  the  Nation 
must  have  an  air  force  capable  of  helping  its 
friends  and  allies  protect  their  people  and 
forces  from  hostile  attacks.  The  big  picture 
mission  of  the  Air  Force,  to  control  and  ex¬ 
ploit  air  and  space,  has  two  dimensions.  In 
the  foreground,  controlling  includes  every¬ 
thing  needed  to  control  air  or  space.  In  the 
background,  exploiting  includes  tasks  that  are 
best  done  in  air  or  space  and  those  that  con¬ 
fer  special  advantages  when  conducted  by 
air  or  space  forces.  Planners  continue  to  de¬ 
vise  means  to  exploit  air  and  space  and  tasks 
that  are  best  performed  by  air  forces.  Post 
World  War  II  examples  include  space  mis¬ 
sions,  global  airlift,  air  refueling,  and  wide- 
area  surveillance.  Also,  new  ways  of  accom¬ 
plishing  existing  missions  keep  evolving. 

Increased  speed,  reliability,  and  respon¬ 
siveness  have  fortified  the  presence  of  air 
forces,  if  relatively.  The  ability  to  conduct  in¬ 
dependent  missions  in  areas  where  ground 


and  naval  forces  cannot  reach  or  are  not  pre¬ 
sent  remains  a  primary  military  advantage  of 
an  air  force.  To  cover  the  logical  field  of  possi¬ 
bilities  noted  by  Smuts,  an  air  force  can  sup¬ 
port  efforts  on  land  and  at  sea,  operate  where 
ground  and  naval  forces  cannot,  and  under¬ 
take  various  operations  that  can  feasibly  be 
performed  only  from  the  air.  Similarly  the 
Army  and  Navy  have  unique  operating  capaci¬ 
ties  for  which  the  Air  Force  cannot  substitute. 

The  complexities  of  air  operations  still 
stem  from  operating  in  three  dimensions 
with  no  option  to  stop  moving,  from  operat¬ 
ing  above  the  apparent  horizon  with  no¬ 
where  to  hide  but  the  immensity  of  airspace 
or  the  interstices  of  theterrain,  and  from  the 
interdependence  of  air  and  space  units. 
However,  the  complexity  of  air  and  space 
systems  today  was  undreamt  of  decades  ago. 
It  takes  a  decade  or  more  to  master  a  modern 
aircraft— aircrews  and  system  maintainers 
never  stop  learning.  Preparation  to  plan  and 
conduct  air  operations  is  a  lifetime  commit¬ 
ment,  just  like  the  mastery  of  ground  and 
naval  warfare. 

The  current  place  of  the  Air  Force  in 
conventional  warfighting  and  Operations 
Other  Than  War  would  not  have  surprised 
the  Smuts  committee,  which  observed  that 
"as  far  as  can  at  present  be  foreseen  there  is 
absolutely  no  limit  to  the  scale  of  [air- 
power's]  future  independent  war  use."26 
What  might  surprise  those  prescient  soldiers 
and  sailors?  Perhaps  the  ease  of  operating 
coalition  air  forces  together  in  a  common 
purpose.  Possibly  the  global  preeminence 
the  U.S.  Air  Force  enjoys,  largely  as  a  result 
of  investing  in  technology  which  maximizes 
mission  reliability  and  minimizes  lives  at 
risk.27  Probably  not  the  interplay  of  air  capa¬ 
bilities  and  national  security  policies.  The 
one  outcome  that  might  surprise  the  army 
and  naval  officers  on  the  Smuts  committee 
today  is  the  power  of  their  foresight.  JR) 
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